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long, and smaller ones were being continually hung on
the arms of the god by an attendant lama to whom the
worshippers handed them.
After looking through the temple we walked around it
on the outside, keeping it on our right hand, a mode of
showing respect for sacred things observed in all lamaist
countries. My Chinese servant, who accompanied me in
my walk, nearly got into trouble here, for, not knowing
the importance attached to the proper performance of
this observance, he started off to the right with the build-
ing on his left. He had not gone two steps, however,
before he was pulled up and turned back in the right way,
by a number of lamas and visitors, with some forcible
remarks about his improper conduct in holy places.1
Although I did not see the convent treasure-house and
the " white sandal-wood tree " until later, I will describe
them here. In a small yard inclosed within high walls
stand three trees about twenty-five to thirty feet high,
a low wall keeping the soil around their roots. These
are the famous trees of Kumbum, or rather tree, for to
the central one only is great reverence shown, as on its
leaves appear outline images of Tsong-k'apa. The trees
are probably, as conjectured by Kreitner,2 lilacs (PMla-
delpJms coronarius); the present ones are a second growth,
1 The main distinction, at least in     witliersliins or widder&innis by thelow-
the.eyes of the common people, be-    land Scotch.   See Jamieson's "Scot-
tween the oMpre-Buddhist sect of the    tish Diet./7 s. v. Widdersinnis j B. A.
Bonbos and the Buddhists is that the    Armstrong " Gaelic Diet.," p. 184.
former walk around sacred buildings       2 Kreitner, "Im Fern en Osten," p.
keeping them on their left, a way con-    708.   I was told that in spring these
sidered unlucky by the lamas.   The    trees have large clusters of violet
Romans in their ceremonies circum-    flowers, but if they are lilacs I am
ambulated temples keeping them to    astonished that the Chinese do not
their right; the Druids observed the    speak   of them as   such, for that
contrary.   To walk around the lucky    shrub is well known in Kan-su and
way was called Deasil by the Gaels;    throughout   northern   China.   (See
and the contrary way or unlucky way,    Prjevalsky,   "Mongolia,"    II,   79,)